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Exploring diversity of life in 
The Earth And Its Peru’s Manu 
People National Park 


By Carol Fialkowski 
Office of Environmental & Conservation 
Programs 


ically diverse areas of North America; within 

this region vast prairies once met the forests 
amid rivers and a great lake. In fact, Chicago 
exploded into a huge metropolis because of the 
deep fertile soils of the prairies; the timber of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota; and the 
waterways that provided transportation to eastern 
markets. But today our natural communities have 
all but vanished. Tallgrass oak savannas and 
woodlands are now the most endangered major 
ecosystems remaining in North America. Para- 
doxically, the best remaining assemblages of the 
Corn Belt’s natural ecosystems are in the Chicago 
area. The reason: the formation of the forest pre- 
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| n Chicago, we live in one of the most biolog- 


FUNGAL RESEARCH SHIFTS INTO HIGH GEAR 


By Bill Burger 
Botany Curator 


ungi are the most poorly understood of the 

three great kingdoms of more complex 

life forms. Often their lives are cryptic, 
hidden in the soil or deep within decaying wood, 
with only rare appearances in the light of day. As 
a child, I was amazed at how the round cap of an 
Amanita mushroom would mysteriously appear 
on the forest floor. Two days later, a sturdy stalk 
held tall the now-expanded yellow and white- 
speckled cap. But within the week this strange 
and wonderful apparition would completely van- 
ish. I did not understand that the organism itself, 
diffuse and filamentous, lived on within the soil. 
Conversely, bracket fungi, which are found on 
decaying wood, are more visible and their more 
permanent spore-producing bodies even show 
annual growth rings. Molds and rusts often dis- 
color their substrates and add strange hues where 
there were none before. And the lichens are real- 
ly fungi too, having formed an effective union 
with light-gathering algae to survive in a variety 
of habitats. 

Scientists once classified these organisms as 
members of the plant kingdom, but fungi are 
really quite different. Like insects, their walls are 
made of chitin rather than cellulose. Fungi also 
never form an embryo as do land plants and most 
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CHICAGO'S NATURAL RICHES 


serve systems at the turn of the century. 

As recently as the 1980s, conventional wis- 
dom held that our tiny high-quality natural areas 
— most less than five acres, many but a fraction 
of an acre — were all that the world would ever 
know of Chicago’s original plant and animal com- 
munities. But a group of highly motivated, dedi- 
cated volunteers and citizen-scientists proved that 
prairie and oak woodland communities respond 
well to ecological restoration. Careful, thoughtful 
and biologically informed management of 
Chicagoland’s 200,000 acres of publicly owned 
conservation land can help ensure its continued 
survival. 


Ecological Restoration: What is the 
Controversy About? 
The ecological restoration efforts in the Chicago 
area seemed like a wonderful success story — a 
source of national and international 
pride; an example of citizens joining 
hands and enabling the survival of 
extremely endangered communities of 
plants and animals. Chicago is now 
known nationally and internationally for 
§ its breakthrough work in rescuing native 
communities. But recently, local restora- 
tion efforts have become ensnared in an 
unfortunate controversy. Why? Because 
ecological restoration is in its infancy. 
We can all see the tremendously pos- 
itive results of restoration, and there are 


animals. Most fungi usually exist as an amor- 
phous intertwining of filamentous threads 
(mycelium), developing organized “bodies” only 
for the dispersal of spores. Their slender fila- 
ments have a great surface area that helps in the 
absorption of surrounding nutrients. In addition, 
their role in the soil is especially important, not 
only in breaking down complex molecules, but 
also in forming special associations with the 
roots of higher plants. These symbiotic root asso- 
ciations provide the larger plant with difficult-to- 
absorb nutrients in exchange for energy-rich 
compounds required by the fungus. The success 
of reforestation efforts often depends on having 
the right soil fungi in place. 

Since many fungi exist cryptically and form 
the sporulating stages only rarely, this kingdom is 
much less documented than are higher plants and 
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reams of studies to 
chronicle this suc- 
cess. But often the 
life-giving restora- 
tion practices, like 
fire, brush removal 
and the use of 
herbicides, seem 
counterintuitive to | 
many who do not 
have an ecological 
background. 

Until Chica- 
go’s major indus- “™ a ae a 
trial growth, this region was a mosaic of habitats (Left): Oak 
from rich riparian forests and oak savannas to woodland choked 
extensive tallgrass prairies. In the last couple of | out by brush. 
centuries, society has removed fire from the natur- 
al system, allowed many foreign species to (Above): Oak 
invade, and has developed much of the land. Asa = woodland after 
result, the vast expanses of public lands around _ restoration. Young 
the metropolitan area are increasingly degraded, shrubs and seedlings 
and will continue to deteriorate without proper now grow among 
management. grass and 

Good management differs from one area to _- wildflowers. 
the next. Consider our classic oak forests, where 
oak seedlings cannot survive in the dense shade of 
invasive shrubs, nor can the orchids, the red-head- 
ed woodpecker and the great-spangled fritillary 
butterflies that once lived there. Management in 
Chicago may involve selective and judicial cut- 

Continued on page 9 
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animals. Despite these drawbacks, the 
Museum is fortunate to have a fine 
representation of three of the 
major groups belonging to this 
kingdom. The mushrooms and 
their kin belong to the Basidiomycetes, 
characterized by four spores on the apex 
of a club-shaped spore-producing cell. A 
larger group, the Ascomycetes, includes the 
cup fungi, a variety of bread molds, many 
wood-decaying fungi and most plant 
pathogens. Members eee 
of this group usually te 3 
develop eight spores in 
a single file within a 
sac-like spore-produc- 
ing cell, which then 
ruptures and shoots out 
the spores. Lichens are (Above): Mycena 
the other large group of fungi. In December, the —Jeajana — common 
Museum hired Frangois Lutzoni as an assistant wood-decaying 
curator to study lichens, their development, phy- mushr oom found in 
logeny and classification. Even though Lutzoni is the Chicago area. 
the Museum’s first such specialist, The Field (Left): Hygrophorus 
Museum’s herbarium holds more than 52,000 — ¢gmmon soil 
collections of these symbiotic life forms. inhabiting 

The mycology (fungus science) herbarium | ™ushroom. Species 
of The Field Museum is a really busy place these of this genus have a 
days. The work of the Museum’s mycologists bh EL aca dt 

Continued on page 9 
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MUSEUM RESEARCH: THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


T ate last summer on 
| Madagascar, an 

af international team 
of scientists discovered one 
of the most complete and 
best-preserved dinosaur 
skulls ever reported. A prin- 
cipal investigator on the 
project was Greg Buckley, 
paleontological collections 
manager at The Field Muse- 
um. The skull is of Majun- 
gasaurus, a large meat- 
eating dinosaur that roamed 
the island 75 million years 
ago. For the last few 
months, Museum preparators have been remoy- 
ing the bones from surrounding rock for exami- 
nation. Initial analysis by expedition members 
has determined that the dinosaur’s lower jaw 
bone closely resembles those of dinosaurs 
unearthed in India and South America. This dis- 
covery is additional proof that South America, 
Madagascar and India were once connected 
through Antarctica. 

During 1996 alone, Museum curators made 
discoveries that both added to our knowledge of 
the past and challenged many long-standing 
theories. For example . . . 

Olivier Rieppel, curator of fossil amphib- 
ians and reptiles, recently developed a hypothe- 
sis suggesting that turtles are about 50 million 
years younger than once thought. Since turtles 
had been believed to be the oldest living 
descendants of ancient reptiles, scientists had 
often used them as the primitive model with 
which to make comparisons to other animals. 
Olivier’s research now raises questions about 
the age and origins of related species. 

In 1996, Anna Roosevelt, curator of 
archaeology, excavated Caverna da Pedra Pin- 
tada, a cave on the north bank of the Amazon 
in Monte Alegre, Brazil. In the cave she 
uncovered evidence of an ancient Paleo-Indian 
culture. For years, experts had believed that 
the Paleo-Indians, the first migrants to the 
Americas, avoided the tropical rain forests of 
South America because plant food and game 


were too scarce. Anna’s findings are changing 
our understanding of the peopling of the Amer- 
icas. 

John Terrell, curator of oceanic archaeolo- 
gy and ethnology, recently discovered that the 
cultural practices of the first people to colonize 
Polynesia more than 3,000 years ago may have 
evolved on the Sepik coast of northern Papua 
New Guinea, and not in southeast Asia as 
experts first thought. John’s findings challenge 
the way we think about the history of the people 
of the Pacific. 

Not all the Museum’s research last year 
centered on earthly objects. Meenakshi Wad- 
hwa, assistant curator of meteoritics and miner- 
alogy, challenged everyone at the Museum to 
set sights a little higher. Meenakshi is one of a 
small group of scientists studying the Allan 
Hills 84001 Mars meteorite that NASA and a 
group of scientists believe contains evidence 
that life once existed on Mars. Meenakshi is 
working to establish the age of the carbonate 
globules within the meteorite. Analysis of these 
important minerals will help to determine if and 
when Mars sustained life. 

Last year also proved that Museum discov- 
eries can have an immediate impact on public 
policy. In 1995, Larry Heaney, associate curator 
of mammals, and Blas Tabaranza, field associ- 
ate, discovered two previously unknown mam- 
mals endemic to Camiguin 
Island in the southern Philip- 
pines. In 1996, their finding pro- 
vided justification to declare the 
remaining forest on the island a 
national protected area. Formal 
designation of the reserve is 
expected this year. 

Often Museum discoveries 
simply open our eyes to how lit- 
tle we know about what present- 
ly inhabits our planet. While in 
Madagascar in 1996, Steven 
Goodman, field biologist, dis- 
covered a new genus of bird — 
the Cryptic Warbler. While it is 
unusual to find a new species of 
bird, it is extremely rare to find 
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one representing a previously undescribed 
genus, Steven also found that the bird is quite 
common in certain elevations in the region, 
proving that we still have much to learn about 
this remarkable island — a virtual treasure chest 
of biological information. 

Add to the above our efforts in understand- 
ing biodiversity of gastropods and bivalves, 
AquaRAP conservation, early extinction of 
mammals in Madagascar, Pueblo — European 
contacts in southwestern United States, archae- 
ology of Kenyan coast and Indian Ocean trade 
routes, relationships between macrofungi of 
North America and Asia, the Chicago Wilder- 
ness Project, zooarchaeology in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, Andean archaeology in Bolivia, 
elevation surveys of small mammals in Tanza- 
nia, studies of hydrothermal vents, snakes of 
southern Thailand, fishes of Vanuatu . . . and 
you start to understand the scope and success of 
your Museum. 


With best wishes for the New Year. 


John W. McCarter, Jr. 
Field Museum President 
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After Jan 10, 1997, you may 
never feel the same about a visit to 
The Field Museum — at least after 
dark. 

The Field Museum serves as 
the ba¢kdrop for Paramount’s lat- 


est thriller, The Relic. based on the 
novel by Douglas Preston and Lin- 
coln Child. In the film, a young 
museum curator (Penelope Ans 
Miller — Carlito’s Way and Our 
Town) and a Chicase cop 


1 Kil 

and Strange Days) try 

spree of graesome murders 

are occurring after hours in 
American museum. At first th 

not know who is responsible: how- 
ever, they soon find that whatther— 
are looking for is not human, 
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The setting for the book was a 
fictional New York museum, yet 
when producers visited The Field 
Museum, they were immediately 
captivated by its ambience, layout 
and look. Paramount, shot the 
movie in the Museum during the 
fall of 1995: its main hall.-tunnel 
system and third floor laboratories 
and offices were painstakingly 
recreated in two huge sound stages 

mn Paramount's lot. 

Museum visitors will receive 
regular admission price 
ey present their ticket stub 

y 1@ Relic. 
For more information about 


the movie. visit The Relic home- 
page at 


<<http://www.relic- 
movie.com/ >>. 


Please send comments or questions to Robert Vosper, Publications 
Department, The Field Museum, Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, IL 60605-9410, or via e-mail at vosper@fmppr.fmnh.org. 
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EXPLORING THE DIVERSITY OF LIFE IN PERU’S MANU PARK 


By Robert Vosper 


t the remote western edge of the 

Amazon basin, just east of the 

Andes Mountains, lies Manu 

National Park and Biosphere 

Reserve, one of the largest rain 
forest preserves in the world. This five-million- 
acre park harbors nearly 10 percent of all 
known bird species and more than 200 species 
of mammals. It is also home to five indigenous 
Indian tribes whose lifestyles have changed lit- 
tle since Spanish explorers decimated the Incan 
empire in the early 16th Century. 

For the past ten years, Bruce Patterson, a 
zoology curator at the Museum, has been ven- 
turing into Peru to study and identify the wealth 
of mammals (especially the 120 species of bats) 
that inhabit this mystical forest. The reason Pat- 
terson picked Manu is simple: “This hyper- 
diverse tropical community is one of the richest 
natural areas of fauna found in South America 
and it has the advantage of being relatively 
unscathed by human encroachment,” he says. 


The Fishing bat (Noctilio leporinus) — this bat 
uses the claws on its feet to grab fish out of 


rivers. 


Patterson is now preparing to expand his 
work to include a more systematic study of the 
diversity patterns of Manu’s birds and mam- 
mals, many of which are endemic to the region. 

“The next step is not only to continue sur- 
veying the park’s different species,” he 
explains, “but also to figure out the relative 
abundance of these species and how they inter- 
act.” Part of the “next step” is to apply for a 
grant from the National Science Foundation. 

Since Patterson’s area of specialty is mam- 
mals, he will be joined by Doug Stotz, a con- 
servation ecologist at the Museum, who will 
handle all the bird research and inventories. 
Stotz knows the area well, having more than six 
months of field work under his belt studying 
birds in the Peruvian Andes with former Muse- 


Doug Stotz 


um Curator John Fitzpatrick. 

If Patterson and Stotz receive the funding, 
they will spend the next three summers collect- 
ing data near the Cosnipata River in the south- 
ern end of the park. Conducting research in a 
rain forest is no easy task, but in Manu it is 
compounded by the extremes in elevations 
caused by the Andes. The varying elevations are 
also responsible for the nearly 12 distinct 
ecosystems that can be found within the park’s 
borders. For the scientists, it means they must 
collect data at nine specific elevations ranging 
from 350 to 3,450 meters. 

Though the purpose of their research is to 
create a clearer portrait of the diversity of life 
within the park, Stotz and Patterson hope their 
findings will help ensure the future of Manu as 
a protected sanctuary. This comes at a time 
when the Peruvian government, which created 
the park in 1968, is under increasing pressure to 
open the area to farming, oil exploration and 
gold mining. 

“As resources around the frontier of the 
park are depleted,” says Stotz, “it then becomes 
a question of when people in the area will cast 
their eyes more strongly on the resources with- 
in the park.” 

To create a viable conservation strategy, 
Stotz explains, you first have to understand how 
different species interact with one another and 
within the environment. 

Besides the research and conservation 
work, Patterson and Stotz will be training Peru- 
yvian scientists in new research techniques and 
conservation strategies. Three Peruvian scien- 
tists have already agreed to join the program: 
Victor Pacheco, a mammalogist and former stu- 
dent of Patterson’s at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago; Juan Chavez, a student of Pacheco’s 
who will be studying ectoparasites found on 
collected specimens; and Sergio Solari, a mam- 
malogist and student of Patterson’s during the 
Museum’s 1994 Advanced Training Program. 

Combining research and education has 


inus) is mainly a montane species that is 
often found in the lowlands of Manu. 


The Emerald Toucanet (Aulacorhynchus pras- 


- to jaguars that prowl Manu’s 
river banks. Much of Manu’s 
story in the video is told 
‘through the daily lives of a fam- 

_ ily of Machiguenga Indians. 


© — Peru’s Amazonian Eden: Manu 
National Park and _ Biosphere 

Reserve by Kim MacQuarrie 

(1992, Francis O. Patthey and Sons, 
. Barcelona). A spectacular coffee-table 
- book that contains stunning photographs 

- of the area. The author also recounts the 
fascinating and complex history of (+: 

Manu and the region. — 


always been im- 
portant to Patter- 
son, whom _ the 
Museum recently 
named a Mac- 
Arthur Curator. 
The Field Mu- 
seum created the 
MacArthur award 
to recognize cura- 
tors who have 
made exceptional 
all-around contri- 
butions to the Mu- 
seum. 

“Patterson is 
not only one of 
our strongest re- 
searchers,” says 
Peter Crane, vice 
president of acad- 
emic affairs, “but 
he has also been a 
major contributor 
to our public-edu- 
cation programs.” 

In 1995, for 
instance, Patterson and Field Biologist Steven 
Goodman organized a highly acclaimed sympo- 
sium on Madagascar. Papers presented at the 
symposium were edited by Patterson, Goodman 
and Jodi Sedlock into a book titled Environ- 
mental Change in Madagascar. In addition, 
Patterson, who is also the president of the Soci- 
ety for the Study of Mammalian Evolution, has 
edited two other books: /sland Biogeography of 
Mammals (1986) and Studies of Neotropical 
Mammalogy: Essays in Honor of Philip Her- 
shkovitz (1987). 

Stotz, who has been with the Museum since 
1994, has also made significant contributions, 
most notably with his involvement in the Chica- 
go Wilderness Project. He recently collaborated 
with Debra Moskovits of the Museum’s office 
of environmental and conservation programs; 
John Fitzpatrick, a former Museum curator; and 
the late Theodore A. Parker III, in writing a 
ground-breaking book titled, Neotropical Birds: 
Ecology and Conservation. This book explores 
the ecological and geographical distribution of 
all the species of birds in the Western Hemi- 
sphere found south of the Rio Grande. 

Stotz and Patterson should know by April 
whether they will receive their grant, at which 
time they will begin preparing for their field 
work, 
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When the rubber 


boom in South 
America came to 
crashing halt after 
World War II, 
commercial loggers 
moved into the 
Peruvian rain forests 
in search of virgin 
strands of cedar and 
mahogany. It was 
not long before 
hunters also saw 
opportunities in the 
area around Manu. 
This trend so 
distressed Celestino 
Kalinowski, a 
Peruvian field 
biologist studying at 
The Field Museum, 
that in 1968 he 
persuaded the 
Peruvian 
government to set 
aside Manu as a 
natural preserve. 
Since then, the 
World Wildlife Fund 
has designated the 
park as a Biosphere 
Reserve and 
UNESCO selected it 
as a world heritage 
site. 


Doug Stotz 
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DANCE PARTY! 
A CELEBRATION OF THE 
AFRICAN HERITAGE FESTIVAL 


EDWARD O. WILSON SEARCHES FOR 


Georges Collinet 


host of Afropop Worldwide who spins the 
records of Afro-Atlantic music. 


Live music 


International food court 


featuring Caribbean and African cuisine. 


Ticket prices 


Friday, Feb. 28 
8 p.m. — 1 a.m. 


The Field Museum 


Exploring 


The Earth And Its 
People 


WBEZ@FM 


Chicago’s Public Radio Station 


$15 for members of either organization; 


$20 for non-members. 


Call 312.460.9381 for more information, or to purchase your 


tickets by phone. 


ANSWERS TO EVOLUTION’S QUESTIONS 


Reviewed by David Willard 
Collections Manager, Division of Birds 


In Search of Nature is a collection of 
essays written by Edward O. Wilson for many 
ie. different publications over a span of 
OY 20 years. With titles 
OW 55420 1088: 
—"°ON ranging from 
- “In Praise of 
Sharks,” “The 
Little Things That 
Run the World,” 
and “Is Humanity 
Suicidal?” — the 
book explores a 
range of issues that 
continue to be at the 
forefront of evolution- 
ary and environmental 
biology. 
Wilson, honored by 
the Founders’ Council in 
1989 with the The Field 
Museum’s Award of Merit, 
~ has always been one of my 
heroes among biologists. He is 
primarily a natural historian — 
his patient observations of ants, 
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both in the field and in the laboratory, have been 
crucial to an increased understanding of social 
animals. The Theory of Island Biogeography, a 
book he wrote with Robert MacArthur in 1967, 
was a seminal work in modern ecology, defin- 
ing many questions that are still central today. 
His book Sociobiology was provocative enough 
to be controversial in its attempt to explain 
human behavior in biological terms. 

In Search of Nature continues the explo- 
ration of many of the themes that have been 
prevalent in Wilson’s work. The thread that uni- 
fies the diverse essays is that the study of 
human culture and society has as much a place 
in biology as in sociology and anthropology. He 
argues that human nature is, to a large extent, 
the heritage of Pleistocene hunter-gatherer exis- 
tence, and that even phobias of things like 
snakes, spiders and thunderstorms are products 
of our ancient environments. This at a time 
when inordinate fear of guns and electrical 
sockets — the dangers we face every day — 
might be more appropriate. In the essay titled, 
“Biophilia and the Environmental Ethic,” he 
suggests that our connection to the rest of the 
living world runs so deep that one important 
reason for concern over losing species is that 
we do not know how their loss will affect the 


human spirit. Wilson sees human evolution as a 
unique combination of genetic and cultural evo- 
lution. He also suggests that social theory 
would benefit by looking past the historical 
period dominated by cultural evolution to 
recent prehistory, when cultural and genetic 
evolution were more balanced. 

Wilson explores age-old themes of genes 
vs. environment, but frequently poses his ques- 
tions in novel, stimulating ways. While ponder- 
ing huge questions regarding human nature, he 
is wonderfully adept at interweaving personal 
experience, observations and his uniquely 
broad knowledge of natural history. We get a 
taste of the Florida panhandle and the moun- 
tains of New Guinea. Additionally, we learn 
about toxic ants that can contract their abdomi- 
nal muscles and explode like a grenade in the 
face of danger, and about cookie cutter sharks 
that make a living carving pieces of flesh from 
dolphins and tuna. Then we get an elegant 
description of bird-of-paradise courtships that 
puts us in the middle of the courtship arena. 

So, whether we agree or disagree with Wil- 
son’s conclusions about the connection 
between human and animal nature, the journey 
within In Search of Nature is a rich one and 
well worth the effort. 


Denis Nervig 


SACRED ARTS OF HAITIAN VODOU 


By Rhonda Jones 


“Sacred Arts of Haitian Vodou” is the most 
comprehensive exhibit of its kind to explore in 
detail the arts produced within this vibrant Afro- 
Caribbean religion. Presented in a lively con- 
text, this new exhibit, which opens Feb. 1, 
features more than 500 art objects, including 
sequined flags, sacred bottles, painted calabash- 
es, beaded rattles, bound medicine packets, 
dolls, cosmographs, musical instruments, con- 
temporary paintings and multimedia presenta- 
tions. For clarity, objects are first presented 
thematically, then dramatically reassembled in a 
recreated Vodou temple, ounfo, complete with 

. eee three altars ex- 
pressing the major 
rites of the reli- 
gion. The altars in 
the exhibit will be 
recreated by Hait- 
ian ritual experts 
using presently- 
used Vodou altars 
in Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, as their ref- 
erence. 

“Vodou,” mean- 
ing “sacred,” was 
borrowed into the 
language of Hait- 


ANCIENT ROME 


The exhibit, “Ancient Rome,” shows the 
wonders of the city’s culture through Roman 
and Roman-inspired objects from the Museum’s 
priceless collection, including glassware, fresco 
paintings and even bronze housewares from the 
buried city of Pompeii. Items on exhibit include 
the DeCosta Coin Collection, donated to the 
Museum by Chicago native, Dr. Edwin J. 
DeCosta. An ardent coin collector, Decosta 
gave the Museum several thousand ancient 
coins that date as far back as 135 B.C. In addi- 
tion to the coins, DeCosta also provided the 
Museum with funding for research and cata- 
loging. The exhibit serves as a memorial to the 
doctor who died in 1995. 

Romans produced a wealth of coins over 
and extended period, spreading them across 
much of the world, including India, Russia and 
northern Africa. Scientists can use coins and 
other objects to gain insight into the early 
Roman people, their culture and economic sys- 
tem. 

“Ancient Rome” and the DeCosta Coin 
Collection will be on display in the Searle 
Lounge through Feb. 3, 1997. 


ian Creole from the Fon language of West 
Africa. Haitian Vodou has its roots in West 
Africa and was brought to the Americas by 
slaves. The slaves then transformed their 
African religious practices according to the 
conditions they faced in the Americas. 

In Haiti, the French colonist forced the 
Africans to adopt the ways of Catholicism. 
Combing the practices of these two liturgies 
created a “creolized” version of Vodou that 
became indigenous to Haiti. Much of the Euro- 
pean accents present in Vodou are relics from 
the fallout of the Haitian Revolution. Remain- 
ing French art, clothing, religious objects and 
costumes all have been incorporated into the art 
and practice of Vodou. 

Other than in Haiti, there are many African- 
derived religions that now flourish in the 
Caribbean, South America and major cities of 
the United States and Canada. 

A major goal of this exhibit is to foster an 
appreciation for the beauty of Vodou art, while 
absolving the religion of some of the racial 
stereotypes that mask the spiritual significance 
of the religion. Though most people are proba- 
bly more familiar with the term “Voodoo,” it is 
a loaded and simplistic “Americanized” term 
that is more synonymous with evil, magic and 
sorcery than the religion practiced in Haiti. 

Many objects in the exhibit come from 
UCLA’s Fowler Museum of Cultural History. 


cal culture as 
photographer Philip Gould. 


how Louisiana’s indigenous 


formers and listeners. 


Festival in Plaisance. 


CAJUN MUSIC AND ZYDECO 


Jan. 26 in the Webber Gallery. 


Some of the 
exhibit’s objects 
are on loan from 
museums in 
Haiti, the United 
States, Europe 
and from distin- 
guished private 
collections. The 
project was un- 
dertaken in col- } 
laboration with ® 
the Centre d’ Art 
in Port-au-Prince and UCLA’s African Studies 
Center and Center of African-American studies. 
Because of its complexity, the exhibit is the 
result of collaboration with specialists in art his- 
tory, folklore, history, anthropology, sociology, 
and priests and priestesses who offered their 
personal, intimate views of their religion. The 
exhibit is also the result of funding provided by 
the National Endowment for Humanities and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Donald J. Cosentino, associate professor of 
African and Caribbean folklore at UCLA, 
serves as co-curator of the exhibit with Marilyn 
Houlberg, professor of art and anthropology at 
the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Viewing of the exhibit is free with regular 
admission to the Museum and will run from 
Feb.1, 1997 to April 13, 1997. 


“Cajun Music and Zydeco” reveals the fas- 
cinating world of southern Louisiana’s musi- 
captured on film by 


Thirty color photographs of performers, 
dance halls and appreciative fans tell a story of 
music has 
become a national — even worldwide — phe- 
nomenon. Many of the images, which span a 
period of 10 years, offer a portrait of how 
important family and community are to the 
musicians, while others emphasize the power 
that cajun and zydeco music hold over per- 


The photographs also include portraits of 
legendary zydeco and cajun performers like 
Clifton Chenier and Steve Riley. Additionally, 
many of the pictures capture these performers 
in venues like El Sid O’S Club, Hamilton’s 
Place in Lafayette and Richard’s Club in 
Lawtell. Gould also captures the throngs of 
music lovers at annual events like the Zydeco 


“Cajun Music and Zydeco” runs through 


(Above): “The Anti- 
Superstition 
Campaign” — oil on 
Canvas, Eddy 
Jacques, 1995. The 
Catholic Church, 
aided by the 
government and the 
Bourgeoisie, tried to 
force the Vodouists 
to reject their reli- 
gion. 


(Leff): “Bottle for 
Gran Bwa” — 
bottles like these are 
offered to Vodou 
spirits. 


In February, the Main Store will offer the soft-cover ($59.95) and 
hard-cover ($100) edition of the 450-page book, Sacred Arts of Haitian 
Vodou. The UCLA Fowler Museum published the book to coincide 
with the exhibit of the same name. This 16-chapter anthology, which 
is edited by Donald J. Cosentino (co-curator of the exhibit), comprises 


ground-breaking essays by Haitian and American scholars, interviews 
with artists and Vodou practitioners and is lavishly illustrated with 
500 photographs. 
The store will also carry a collection of items and objects like T- 
shirts, flags and books relating to Haitian Vodou. Please call 
312.322.8866 for more information. 


CALENDAR OF 


1/13-2/10 


Mondays 


Macro Photography 


6 — 8 p.m. Learn how to capture the individ- 
ual structure of a snowflake or the exquisite 
fragility of.a dragonfly wing on film. You will 
have the opportunity to practice using speci- 
mens from our insect and fossil collections. 
Bring your own 35 mm SLR with adjustable 
shutter and f-stops. ($75, $65 members). Call 
312.322.8854 for more information or to 
register. 


1/19 sy 


Create A Diorama 


10 a.m. — Noon. Families will first tour the 
animal halls to view the captured energy, 
majesty and innate beauty of the specimens 
preserved and installed by Carl Akeley and 
Leon Walters. Then we will follow in their 
footsteps as we create our own mini-diorama 
based on our investigations and fired by our 
imagination, Adults and children grades 3 — 
5. ($10 per participant, $8 per member par- 
ticipant). Call 312.322.8854 for more infor- 
mation or to register. 


1/25 scorn 


Drawing in the Field 


11 a.m. — 2 p.m. Explore the clothing of the 
“North American Indians of the Prairie” 
exhibit with Lori Grove, scientific illustrator 
and Jim Van Stone, Ph.D., curator emeritus, 
department of anthropology. Your family will 
learn about the construction and use of high- 
ly functional and decorative clothing, and 
then will create drawings from the exhibit 
cases. Adults and children grades 4 and up. 
($12 per participant; $10 per member partic- 
ipant). Call 312.322.8854 for more informa- 
tion or to register. 


1/29 seine 


Founders’ Council 
Loop Luncheon 


Noon -1:30 p.m. 

Dr. Meenakshi Wadwa — assistant curator 
of meteoritics and 
mineralogy, depart- 
ment of geology — 
will give a slide lec- 
ture about the Mar- 
tian meteorites in 
The Field Museum 
collection and her 
related research at a 
Loop Luncheon for 
Council members, 
For information 
about the Founders’ 
Council or _ this 
event, please con- 
tact Patricia Stratton 
at 312.322.8868. 


akshi Wadwa / 


EVENTS 


1/30 


Thursday 


Curator 
Lecture 


6:30 p.m. 

Join “Sacred Arts of 
Haitian Vodou” exhibit 
curator and editor of 
the extensive exhibit 
catalog, Donald Cosen- 
tino, for a slide-illustrat- 
ed lecture and in-depth look at the art and 
culture of Haitian Vodou. ($12, $10 mem- 
bers). Call 312.322.8854 for more informa- 
tion or to register. 


2/1 &2 


Saturday & Sunday 
African Heritage Fest 


11 a.m. —3 p.m. Join The Field Museum in 
celebrating African-American Heritage 
Month. The festival will feature the savory 
tastes of Haitian, African and African-Ameri- 
can cuisine and the sounds of drumming, 
song and dance by the Haitian band, 
Asakivle. 


. ae 
ctor og Asakiyle 
Tuesdays 


Life on Mars? 


6 — 8 p.m. The Field Museum and The Adler 
Planetarium join forces to discuss recent sci- 
entific evidence that suggests simple life 
forms once lived on Mars. The first class will 
meet at the Planetarium to learn about the 
nature of meteorites and the “Red Planet.” 
The second session will meet at The Field 
Museum for a behind-the-scenes look at 
samples from the meteorite collection. ($35, 
$30 members). Call 312.322.8854 for more 
information or to register. 


2/15 


Saturday 


VOI SiG! Vodou Flags 


11 a.m. — 3 p.m. Artist Gerthie 
David will demonstrate how a 
Haitian artist today fabricates 
these dazzling flags and will 
explain their meaning. Free with 
Museum admission. 


2/20 - 3/6 


Thursdays 
First Voices 


6 — 8 p.m. The Field Museum is challenged 
to update its existing American Indian Halls 
to portray contemporary American Indian 
cultures as living cultures, based on first per- 
son perspectives. In these classes, co-hosted 
by Native Americans, issues such as contem- 
porary life, treaty rights, language, media, 
casinos, sacred land sites, environmental 
issues and repatriation will be discussed. 
($48, $42 members). Call 312.322.8854 for 
more information or to register. 


2/21 itn 


Family Overnight 


5:45 p.m. What is it like to be in a museum 
after the crowds have gone home and the 
doors have been locked? Experience the 
Museum in a unique way as you and your 
family spend a night of discovery and explo- 
ration before falling asleep among the 
American Indian exhibits. Overnights are 
designed for adults accompanied by children 
grades 1 — 6. ($43 per participant, $38 per 
member participant). Call 312.322.8854 for 
more information or to register. 


2/22 & 23 


Saturday & Sunday 
Tribute to du Sable 


1 p.m. & 1:45 p.m. “Jean Baptiste du Sable.” 
Actor Bernard Nixon portrays Chicago’s first 
non-Indian settler. Free with Museum 
admission. 


AFRICAN HERITAGE FESTIVAL 


Join The Field Museum on Saturday and Sunday, February 1 and 2, for a celebration of 


African-American Heritage Month during “African Heritage Festival ‘97: The Haitian Connec- {| andr Y eceive these benefits: 
tion.” The festival focuses on the Haitian relation- | 
: ; ship with African cultures around the world. > Free e general admission 
eal ow , og The weekend celebration kicks off the Feb- 


Ptocnel, dncakw ide a." * ruary 1 opening of the vibrant new exhibit, cE viority admission to special exhibits. 

oon - “Sacred Arts of Haitian Vodou” and marks the : Free coat eee oN strollers = 
beginning of African-American Heritage Month. : 
This exhibit on Vodou explores the arts produced 
within this religion. 

Enjoy a rich tapestry of music, dance, and 
cuisine as the festival features the savory tastes of 
Haitian, African and African-American fare from 
Chicago-area restaurateurs, and the sound of 
| drumming, song and dance by the 11-member 
Haitian band, Asakivle, 

Chez Delphonse will serve tantalizing Hait- 
ian edibles, while “Vee-Vee’s African Restaurant 
& Cocktails, Inc.” will offer an array of West 
African specialities. “Here’s Cooking For You” 
caterers will be on site serving African-American 
dishes. 

This weekend of cultural celebration will 
include daily performances by Asakivle between 
11 a.m. - 3 p.m. (check performance schedule at 
door), as well as other hands-on activities and sci- 
entific demonstrations. Details on many of these 


programs are listed below or on the Calendar of Events Page. 

For a more in-depth experience of the “Sacred Arts of Haitian Vodou” exhibit there will be 
several programs, including adult courses, field trips and lectures. Admission to the African Her- 
itage Festival is free with regular Museum admission. For more information, call 312.922.9410, 
Ext. 497. The African Heritage Festival is sponsored by The South Shore Bank. 


February 7 — Friday 
6 — 8 p.m. Join members of the Haitian band, Asakivle, for an instructional 
workshop on drumming. ($35; $30 members). 


February 8 — Saturday 

10 a.m. — 2 p.m. Haitian designer, Gerthie David, will teach bottle decorating 
using traditional Haitian “hand beading” methods. While decorating your own 
bottle, learn the significance of color choice, sequin application and how to 
incorporate images into bottle designs. ($46; $42 members). 


February 12 to March 5 — Wednesdays 

6 — 8 p.m. Gain a comprehensive understanding of the role that Vodou plays in 
Haiti’s society and culture. Haitian historian, Leslie Balan-Gaubert, Ph.D. can- 
didate at the University of Chicago, will look at the history, literature, societal 
structure, religion and politics of Haiti. ($65; $57 members). 


March 1 — Saturday 

9 am.—7 p.m. Enjoy morning refreshments and a tour of the “Sacred Arts of 
Haitian Vodou” exhibit before traveling to Milwaukee for lunch and a look at 
the Milwaukee Art Museum’s exhibit: “A Haitian Celebration.” This collection 
of Haitian paintings and sculptures explores the artistic output of a nation that 
has produced an entire generation of internationally acclaimed artists. 

($65; $57 members). 


March 5,12 &19— Wednesdays 


6 — 8 p.m. A more in-depth bottle decorating workshop. See February 8. 
($63; $57 members). 


March 7 & 21 — Fridays 


5:30 p.m. Two nights of film and discussion will celebrate Haiti’s sacred arts 
and artists. The March 7 films will offer an introduction to the cultural, societal 
and political history of Haiti, as well as perspectives of Haitian culture offered 
by Vodou priests, government officials and historians. On March 21, explore the 
history and vibrancy of Haitian art through interviews and a retrospective of 
several prominent artists. One of the evening's films will feature the story of 
Haiti's founding as the world’s first independent black republic using paintings 


THE HAITIAN CONNECTION 


BRATION OF AFRICAN-AMERICAN HERITAG 


| NATURE NETWORK NEWS sy paui Baker - 


pr from 13 of the country’s foremost artists. Discussions and light refreshments Nature Network members were treated to a field trip on Oct. 19, 
_ will be included each night. ($16; $14 members per night). 1996 to one of Chicago’s favorite neighboring parks — the Indiana 
Sve Dunes. Greg Mueller, chair of the botany department and curator of 


mycology, led members to the Dunes where The Field Museum is con- 
ducting in-depth fungal research. Bill Burger, curator of vascular plants in 


To receive a Field Guide with listings for adult, family and children’s Winter the botany department, led part of the field trip and explained that the 
Programs, or to register for programs by phone with a major credit card, call Dunes, with its unusual glacial and lake topography, encompasses 
312.322.8854. prairies, bogs, savannas, woods and even its own mountain. 


Nature Network members join Field Museum curators, visiting 
scholars and other scientist throughout the year in a series of activities and 
field trips relating to the Museum’s broad environmental mission, For fur- 
ther information, call Paul Baker at 312.322.8881. 


Digging Dine Dirt 


John Weinstein /GN88055.7Ac 


10 a.m. — 1 p.m. African Metals 
activity. Learn about the ancient 
African art of metallurgy. 


11 am. & | p.m. Highlights of 
The Field Museum tour. 


11:30 a.m. & 2:30 p.m. The 
Aztec Empire and Their Prede- 
cessors tour (English). Find out 
about the diversity of languages 
and cultures from this region and 
how they built a mighty empire 
3,000 years ago. 


1:30 p.m. El Imperio Azteca y sus 
Predecesores tour (espanol). 
Aprenda sobre la diversidad de 
lenguajes y culturas de esta 
region y como estas culturas con- 
struyeron un poderoso imperio 
hace 3,000 anos. 


1 p.m. Stories from Around the 
World. Travel to distant lands 
through the magic of storytelling. 


12:45 p.m. The Aztec, The Maya 
and their Predecessors tour. 
Learn about the diverse and com- 
plex pre-Columbian cultures of 
Mexico and Central America. 


11 am. & 1 p.m. Highlights of 
The Field Museum tour. 


1 p.m. —3 p.m. Geology in 
Action activity. Coral reefs in 
Chicago? Rocks that float on 
water? Come participate in hands- 
on geology activities. 


1:30 p.m. The Early Maya Civi- 
lization tour. Explore the Mayan 
ancestors’ math and writing sys- 
tems. Find out more about pre- 
sent-day Maya in Mexico and 
Central America. 


12:45 p.m. The Aztec, The Maya 
and Their Predecessors tour. 


9 a.m. —3 p.m. Digging Dino 
Dirt demonstration. Visit the 
“Life Over Time” exhibit and 
learn how scientists are trying to 
understand the environment in 
central Montana where dinosaurs 
lived and died. Watch on a large 
screen monitor as microscopic 
discoveries are being made before 
your eyes. 


10 a.m. — 1 p.m. Adinkra activi- 
ty. Learn about traditional designs 
from Ghana representing different 
African proverbs. Stamp your 
favorite. 


11 a.m. & 1 p.m. Highlights of 
The Field Museum tour. 


11:30 am. & 2:30 p.m. The 
Aztec Empire and Their Prede- 
cessors tour (English). 


1 p.m. Stories from Around the 
World storytelling. 


1:30 p.m. El Imperio Azteca y sus 
Predecesores tour (espafiol), 


12:45 p.m. The Aztec, The Maya 
and Their Predecessors tour. 


9 a.m.-—3 p.m. Digging Dino 
Dirt demonstration. 


1:30 p.m. The Early Maya Civi- 
lization tour. 


12:45 p.m. The Aztec, The Maya 
and Their Predecessors tour. 


9 a.m. —3 p.m. Digging Dino 
Dirt demonstration. See Jan. 18. 


11 a.m. —3 p.m. African Her- 
itage Festival ‘97. Family- 
focused performances, activities 
and demonstrations highlighting 
Haitian life and African cultures 
from around the world. 


1 p.m. Performance by the 
Asakivle Band 


11 am. —3 p.m. African Her- 
itage Festival ‘97. See Feb. 6 


12:45 p.m. The Aztec, The Maya 
and Their Predecessors tour. 


9 a.m. —3 p.m . Digging Dino 
Dirt demonstration.See Jan. 18. 


1:30 p.m. The Early Maya Civi- 
lization tour. 


10 a.m. — 1 p.m. African Her- 
itage Festival ‘97 School Festi- 
val. Learn about Haitian life 
through the “Sacred Arts of Hait- 
ian Vodou” exhibit, Haitian art 
demonstrators, performances by 
the Haitian band, Asakivle and 
local performers. 


10 a.m. — 1 p.m. African Her- 
itage Festival ‘97 School Festi- 
val. See Feb. 10. 


12:45 p.m. The Aztec Empire 
and Their Predecessors tour. 


9 a.m. —3 p.m. Digging Dino 
Dirt demonstration. See Jan.18 


10 a.m. — Ip.m. Adinkra activity. 


11 am. -—3 p.m. 

Vodou Flags demonstration 
Artist Gertie David will demon- 
strate how a Haitian artist today 
fabricates these dazzling flags and 
will explain their meaning. Free 
with Museum admission. 


11:30 a.m. & 2:30 p.m. The 
Aztec Empire and Their Prede- 
cessors tour (English). 


1 p.m. Stories from Around the 
World storytelling. 


1:30 p.m. El Imperio Azteca y sus 
Predecesores tour (Spanish). 


12:45 p.m. The Aztec Empire 
and Their Predecessors tour. 


9 a.m. — 3 p.m. Digging Dino 
Dirt demonstration. See Jan. 18. 


11:30 a.m. & 2:30 p.m. The 
Aztec Empire and Their Prede- 
cessors tour (English). 


l p.m. & 1:45 p.m. “Jean Bap- 
tiste du Sable” performance. 
Actor Bernard Nixon portrays 
Jean Baptiste du Sable, the Hait- 
ian who is considered Chicago's 
first non-Indian settler. 


1:30 p.m. El Imperio Azteca y sus 
Predecessores tour (Spanish). 


1 p.m. — 1:45 p.m. 

“Jean du Sable” Actor Bernard 
Nixon portrays Chicago’s first 
non-Indian settler. Free with 
Museum admission. 


1:30 p.m. The Early Maya Civi- 
lization tour. 


12:45 p.m. The Aztec, The Maya 
and Their Predecessors tour. 
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9 a.m.— 3 p.m. Digging Dino Dirt 
demonstration.See Jan. 18. 


10 a.m. — lp.m, African Metals 
activity. 


11:30 a.m— 2:30 p.m. The Aztec 
Empire and Their Predecessors 
tour (English), 


1:30 p.m. El Imperio Azteca y sus 
Predecesores tour (Spanish). 


1:30 p.m. Tibet Today and a 
Faith in Exile slide lecture. Learn 
about Tibetan refugees in Nepal, 
India and elsewhere. Witness the 
dedication ceremony of a 
Himalayan Buddhist chorten in 
India by his Holiness, the Dali 
Lama. 


12:45 p.m. The Aztec, The Maya 
and Their Predecessors tour. 


Daniel F. & Ada L. Rice 
Wildlife Research Station 

Learn more about the animal 
kingdom through videos, comput- 
er programs, books, and activity 
boxes. 

Open daily 10 a.m.— 4:30 p.m. 


Webber Resource Center 
Native Cultures of the Americas 
Use books, videos, tribal newspa- 
pers, and activity boxes to learn 
more about native peoples. 

Open daily 10 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 


Place for Wonder 

Touchable objects let you investi- 
gate fossils, shells, rocks, plants, 
and items of daily life in Mexico. 
Weekdays: 1 p.m. — 4:30 p.m. 
Weekends: 10 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 


Pawnee Earth Lodge 

Visit a home of the mid-19th cen- 
tury Pawnee people. Learn about 
these Native Americans and their 
life on the Plains. 

Weekdays: | p.m. program 
Weekends: 10 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 


Ruatepupuke: A Maori Meeting 
House 

Discover the world of the Maori 
people of New Zealand at the 
treasured and sacred Maori Meet- 
ing House. 

Open daily 10 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 


ting of invasive specie 
amounts of herbicide to 
troduction of [ 
-deer_and reseeding and the _9 
native plants and animals from nearby stocks. 
Let us explore how ecological restoration 
affects native birds. Because open habitats histor- 
ically domimated the Chicago region, fewer 


species of dense woodland birds breed here than 
in areas to the east and north. Most of the region — 
was originally a mosaic of open woodlands and — 
grasslands maintained by fire. Because of this his- 
tory, many bird species in the region are associat- 
ed with dynamic habitats. Birds that live in these — 
changing habitats face a special problem: struc-— 


ture changes locally with time. A site that is appro- 


priate for breeding one year will on no longer _ 


FROM THE FIELD 


lack of management also would drive the brush- 
land birds away as shrubs and young trees.grow 
denser and taller. In North America, many bird 
species of grassland and shrub habitats are show- 
ing serious population declines as more open 
lands give way to denser woods. 

Restoration is the key to maintaining popula- 
tions of grassland, brushland and oak woodland 


species. Without management, bird species that 


depend on vegetation structures between grass- 


- land and dense forest will be left without their 


required habitats 


FUNGAL RESEARCH e e e CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


encompasses a wide-range of activities, including 
analyzing DNA from recent collections, docu- 
menting restoration efforts around the Chicago 
area, organizing field studies in China and devel- 
oping educational programs for students. 


Identifying Specimens 

Though most mycologists like to go out into the 
field and collect specimens, much of their time is 
spent classifying hundreds of species and identi- 
fying thousands of specimens. For example, 
Sabine Huhndorf, adjunct curator, is a specialist in 
the Ascomycetes. Specifically she is studying 
many genera of Sordariales, comprising about 500 
species. These are wood-decomposing fungi that 
are widespread in the world, yet little is known 
about their ranges and relationships. Since these 
organisms are small, they also require a great deal 
of work with microscopes. To make these efforts 
more efficient, mycologists like Huhndorf are 
using new techniques of capturing microscopic 
images for computer analysis. They are also using 
the Museum’s biochemistry lab to obtain and 
incorporate DNA data into their studies. Helping 
her with this monumental task is Fernando Fer- 
nandez, a postdoctoral research associate. 


Local Restoration Efforts 

For the last few years, the Museum has become 
increasingly active in studying biodiversity in 
local areas like the Indiana Dunes, Palos Hills and 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. For instance, 
Jack Murphy, a postdoctoral research associate, is 
monitoring fungi in restoration efforts at Palos 
Hills and hopes to publish a listing of all the larg- 
er fungi known in Cook County, a task that has not 
been done since William Moffat’s first and only 
effort in 1908. Murphy and John Paul Schmit, a 
graduate student at the University of Chicago, are 
also working with curators in monitoring pollu- 
tion-sensitive species at the Indiana Dunes. These 
studies are part of the Museum’s involvement 
with the Chicago Wilderness initiative. Schmit is 
also busy testing mathematical models in prepara- 
tion for field work in Puerto Rico, 


International Field Studies 

Though local studies are an important component 
of the Museum’s work on fungi, there is still a 
need to understand the global diversity of fungi 
and their ranges and relationships. In the last few 
years, field research by Museum mycologists has 
taken place all over the globe, including French 
Guiana, Costa Rica and Puerto Rico, Recently, 
Qiuxin Wu, collection’s manager for mycology, 
has been busy developing a long-term cooperative 
research program with Chinese scientists. She, 
several staff members and students recently 


returned from a five-week expedition to northern 
and southern China as guests of the Institute of 
Microbiology of the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences. In turn, Chinese mycologists will visit the 
Museum and learn about North American fungi. 
The main purpose of this program, which is fund- 
ed by the U.S./China Cooperative Science Pro- 
gram of the U.S. National Science Foundation, is 
to learn whether fungi exhibit similar kinds of bio- 
geographical relationships as have been found in 
comparisons between Chinese and eastern North 
American plants and animals. 


Working With Chicago-Area Students 

Another important component of the Museum’s 
mycology program is to introduce high-school 
students to fungi and their importance in the envi- 
ronment. Greg Mueller, the chair of the botany 
department, together with academic affairs, devel- 
oped the summer “Biodiversity Explorers” pro- 
gram. This program involves students in the 
careful monitoring of small woodland areas to 
document patterns of diversity and change. The 
work of these students will serve as an important 
baseline for monitoring future ecological changes. 


Much of the credit for getting the flurry of 
fungal activity going at the Museum and keeping 
it moving belongs to Mueller. When Mueller is 
not attending to administrative duties as head of 
the department or working on all of the above 
mentioned projects, he can be found studying the 
mushroom-producing Basidiomycetes, especially 
those that live in oak forests. His field experience 
includes the United States, northwestern Europe, 
China and many areas of Latin America, And 
since 1986, he has been studying the fungi of 
Costa Rican oak forests and has discovered many 
new species. His work there includes teaching stu- 
dents and building herbarium facilities. Perhaps 
more important, however, is that Mueller is work- 
ing with the National Cancer Institute and the 
Costa Rican National Biodiversity Institute to 
screen Costa Rican fungi for possible anti-cancer 
and anti-AIDS compounds. He and other Museum 
scientists are also working with researchers at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago to screen Mid- 
western fungi for potential anti-cancer drugs. 

Because of Mueller, his team of mycologists 
and the Museum’s collections, The Field Museum 
is at the forefront of mycology research. Also 
important to the success of the program is the 
work of an extremely dedicated cadre of volun- 
teers: Helen Beiser, Elizabeth Farwell and Alice 
Pilcher, It is because of these individuals and the 
work of Museum curators that Fungi, once misun- 
derstood and understudied, are finally taking their 
rightful place among the other natural kingdoms. 


— pr ina brushland may Tells in the Sapper 
ance of birds that formerly occupied the brush, 


Chicago Wilderness: Its Contribution 
to Global Conservation 


ee oF Tare fariral ‘come undies, 
including grasslands, woodlands and wetlands. It 


also has a wealth of volunteers, research institu- 
tions, scientists, conservation organizations and 
financial resources. Chicago Wilderness, a first- 
of-its-lind collaborative effort, connects The 
Field Museum with more than 30 conservation 
organizations to help protect, restore and manage 
these natural communities and the plants and 
animals that inhabit them. Together we are work- 
ing to make the unique natural habitats in the 
Chicago region an integral part of the everyday 
lives, culture, enjoyment and pride of the people 
of the region 
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Two children examine a replica of a dinosaur skull at the October 
“Dinosaurs and More” festival. During the festival, visitors were able to 
find out about the Museum’s research and how scientists prepare fossils. 
Hands-on activities for children included Dino Sizes, Dinosaurs and 


Dino-Nots, Dinosaur Math and a craft project. 
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She Ball 


More than 550 people turned out for 
the Women’s Board Annual Benefit 
on Nov. 1, 1996. This year’s theme 
was “On the Silk Road,” a reference 
to Marco Polo’s journey from Venice 
across the steppes of Central Asia to 
China. During the evening, the Board 
ratfled off 12 fabulous prizes, includ- 
ing a 12-day journey along the 
ancient “Silk Road” caravan route. 
Proceeds from the Ball went toward 
anthropological collections, educa- 
tional programs and research. 


GN88060.3C. 


(Above): From left to right: 
Benefit Co-chairs: Gingy 
Coulter and Juli Grainger; 
Women’s Board President 
Withrow Meeker; and Museum 
President John McCarter. 


The evening was generously 
underwritten by 


@ UNITED AIRLINES 


(Above right): Women’s Board 
members from left to right: 
Laura Front and Robert and Tory 
Fesmire. 


(Left): Bill Kurtis and Women’s Board 
Member Donna LaPietra. 


(Right): Museum President John 
McCarter and his wife, Judy; and 
Benefit Honorary Chairs: President 
Emeritus Sandy Boyd and his wife, 
Susan. 
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A toliday Coa 
GF 


The Women’s Board turned Stanley Field Hall into a sea of smiling children for the Holi- 
day Tea Celebration on Dec. 4, 1996. Entertainment included the Jesse White Tumblers, 
stiltwalkers, mask makers and a scavenger hunt. As usual, Santa Claus stole the limelight 
as children flocked to have their pictures taken with the resident of the North Pole. 


(Left): Santa leads the children into Stanley Field Hall 
with Women’s Board Co-chairs: Daphne Dennehy and 
Kass Sigal. 


(Right): A stiltwalker takes one of the children for a 
ride on his shoulder. 


(Below right): Women’s Board Member Pam Sheffield 
makes Haitian lanterns for the children. 


(Below): The Women’s Board honored “Student 
Achievers” from Bright and Sullivan elementary 
schools. 
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Kim Mazane! 
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MEMBERS’ PROGRAMS 


T. Charles Erickson, Yale University — Office of Public Information 


BHA WITH DR. ROBERT FARRIS THOMPSON 


Dr. Robert Farris Thompson 
Guest Lecturer 

“From the Isle Beneath the Sea: Haiti’s 
Africanizing Vodun* Art.” 


MARCH 4, 1997 AT 7 PM. 

THE JAMES SIMPSON THEATRE 

$6 FOR NON-MEMBERS; $3 FOR MEMBERS 
FOR INFORMATION CALL: 

312.922.9410, ext. 453. 


Dr. Thompson has devoted his life to the “his- 
torical study of African and Afro-American art 
and music.” He is Master of Timothy Dwight 
College at Yale University and professor of 
African and Afro-American art history. Of great 
interest to Dr. Thompson is Haitian art and 
Vodun. 


@- [Robert Vosper, editor of Jn the Field] When 
people hear the word “Voodoo” it can, for the 
uninformed, immediately conjure up some nega- 
tive stereotypes. 

&# Well, it is easy to get around that. First, just 
change the pronunciation from “Voodoo,” 
“Hoodoo” and all the other Hollywood cadences 
to Vodun. Vodun means spirit and saint; it is no 
more mysterious than the saints of the Catholic 
church or of Buddhism. Just changing the pro- 
nunciation and the spelling is one way to distant 
ourselves from all the Hollywood nonsense. 


@. What is the foundation of Haitian Vodun? 
#: The foundation of the religion is the worship 
of saints under God. It is a fusion of two or three 
powerful African religions, The Yoruba [an 
African tribe mostly located in present-day west- 
ern Nigeria] religion has saints under God; their 
deities are saints called Orisha. And the Fon, 
which is now the Republic of Benin, is strongly 
influenced by the Yoruba, They call their saints 
Vodu and they are linked closely to the Yoruba; 
some are derivations of them. 

During the Atlantic slaving trade, the Yoru- 
ba and the Dahomeans were thrown together on 
the soil of Haiti, and you can imagine they 
instantly started creolizing together their similar 
deities. If that wasn’t complex enough, the 
majority of blacks were being brought in from 
Kongo and Angola, and they too had a monothe- 
istic religion under Great God Almighty. 

What you had is this tremendous fusion, and 
if that wasn’t complicated enough, you had Latin 
Catholic counterparts for many of their deities — 
the story being that they hid their Gods behind 
saints, You put all this stuff together and you 
have one of the most complicated and densely 
interwoven religions on the planet. That is why 
Vodun is here now, in 1996, and it will be here in 
2096. Why? Because you can’t destroy complex- 


ity. 

@. But how has it managed to survive through 
slavery and... 

&#: The same reasons that the Jews survived 
being shipped to Babylon. The Jews have had 
their own slavery episode. Early Christians and 
Jews have known persecution, in fact, all reli- 
gions eventually get persecuted by some other 
religion. There’s a question of misuse. Immoral 
people misuse religions and they are the ones 
that like to go around attacking other people’s 
religions. Does that make sense to you? 

What I am trying to say is that it is not mys- 
terious that Vodun survived because its basic 
premise is based on charity and sharing. Anti- 
Semitics, you know, made up horrific lies about 
the Jews (e.g. killing children during Passover, 
etc.). These same lies are now being applied to 
Vodun. 


@: So, all the Catholic imagery that you see in 
Vodun art, was that a way that slaves disguised ... 
&# No, no, no. That is over simplification. 
There is great ecumenical openness in a Vodun 
priest. You show them a sacrament and they are 
automatically interested. They like the idea of 
another sacrament — it adds to the power, it dou- 
bles the sanctuary. It is more than just a defen- 
sive measure. In some cases it is just the sheer 
intellectual pleasure of playing a chess game 
with different religions. 


@- For Haitians then, Catholicism doesn’t con- 
flict with Vodun? 

&# No it doesn’t cause a conflict and that is 
what we can learn from Vodun. With so-called 
Christians killing each other in Ulster and so- 
called religious Muslims and Jews in strife in 
Palestine, we could learn from Vodun ways, such 
as their honoring of multiple spirits on the same 
improvised altar. The Afro-American religions 
are constantly honoring images of Jesus, Bud- 
dha, etc. on their altars, yet we have yet to return 
the compliment. 


@ How much is Vodun ingrained in the com- 
munity and culture of Haiti? 

# It is not “ingrained,” it is maintained by 
beauty. The services are beautiful, as when they 
start dancing to the Gods. They are dancing the 
“cosmogram’ and all this dancing is extraordi- 
narily choreographed. That alone is quite 
remarkable. The dances are extraordinary. The 
“hot” Gods give tremendous energy and 
dynamism to a dance, and the gentler spirits 
come in, as you might have guessed, gentler. 
Each God has its own tendency and dynamic. It 
is like seeing the Ballets Russes devoted to reli- 
gious purposes. 


@ Why do some Americans, then, just focus on 
the “evil” imagery? 

* Racism man, racism, Haiti, don’t forget, 
defeated the armies of none other than Napoleon. 
Napoleon sent over to Haiti his army with three 
duties: kill the leaders of the insurrection, re- 
establish slavery and then once you have Haiti, 
invade New Orleans and push the Yankees into 
the sea. Well, it didn’t turn out that way. Haiti 
beat Napoleon. Haitian Africans weren’t primi- 
tive savages, as the French thought — they came 
from sophisticated urban societies. So, this 
upstart black nation put a chill in all the slave- 
holding states in the Americas. Anything associ- 
ated with the triumphant blacks was threatening. 
The religion definitely had a role in all of this 
and was deliberately attacked. If the Haitians 
hadn’t beaten the French, we could have lost the 
entire Mississippi Valley to the French and a 
third of America would be drinking Perrier for 
the rest of eternity. So, Americans owe Haiti a 


debt, part of that debt is to get the facts 
straight about unraveling the supersti- 
tions and the racism. 

@. What do you hope people will get 
out of the “Sacred Arts of Haitian 
Vodou” exhibit? 

A: The truth. That Vodun is beautiful, 
that it is complex and that it helped peo- | 
ple liberate themselves from Napoleon’s 
army. And to the extent that you honor it 
with parity in the world — you will find jag 
yourself relaxing and moving into the =a 
real 21st Century where, because of @ 
globalization, we don’t have any choice 
but to be each other’s brother and sister. Vodun is 
served in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Seattle and San Diego. We have to get it togeth- 
er and junk all kinds of accumulated xenophobic 
toxins. It becomes a political imperative that we 
know the truth about one another’s religions and 
that we honor all religions. And that we not say 
that some religions are good and that a few are 
bad. Frankly, I find that fascist. And that is why 
I am devoting my life to getting to the truth — 
which is full of music, dance, sacrifice . . . it is 
beautiful. When the exhibit comes to The Field 
Museum in Chicago, seeing is believing. By see- 
ing the altars, visitors will get a taste of the real 
thing because the altar is the core. 

I will give you a story about Vodun that 
sums it all up. Once upon a time, Harold Cour- 
lander, who was a great scholar of Haiti and 
Vodun, saw a man slicing a piece of tomato and 
was tossing the pieces this way and that. As a 
practical American, Courlander said to the man: 
“That is not an efficient way to plant tomatoes, 
you should do it in straight lines.” 

The man stared at him and said, “White 
man, I am not planting, I am thanking God for a 
good harvest. This is prayer, not agriculture. I 
wish to return a little bit of the tomato to the soil 
because the soil has been good to me.” 

That is Haiti in a nutshell, outwardly simple 
and inwardly rich and complex. The man was 
conducting an act of devotion. It had nothing to 
do with practicality. Just think of the time it takes 
to sew sequins on the flags, to paint the altars and 
to go to markets to buy blue silk for a Goddess. 
The way they make their Gods at home it is 
extraordinary. 


@ Tpersonally found Vodun hard to understand 
because it didn’t seem to have a set structure. For 
example, Catholicism has a church, a pope... 
&€ Vodun has a spirit structure, but it is floating. 
The structure is found with the roles of priests 
and priestesses. It is improvised structure. What 
you have just said is like the difference between 
Western classical music, which is written down 
and frozen in transcript, and Jazz, which is 
equally important and rich, and often impro- 
vised. This is a religion that blows improvised 
choruses. But it is the grammar of the choruses 
where the structure lies. The core of the structure 
is the goal. What is the goal of Vodun? The goal 
is to see the deities come down. The formal goal 
is spirit possession. When the Gods come down 
they chastise us. They tell us to shape up. When 
you are face to face with God, you tend to listen. 
I’ve had conversations with spirits: I have seen 
the Gods come done multiple times, 


@ And the title of your lecture will be? 
<4 “From the Isle Beneath the Sea,” which is 
one of the principles of the religion that the 
Gods, Goddesses and the ancestors live within 
this holy fantastic underwater city . . . an under- 
water city where all the good people end up. 
That is why I am calling it: “From the 
Isle Beneath the Sea: Haiti’s Africanizing 
Vodun Art.” 
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Dr. Thompson 
has written numer- 
ous books on the 
subject of African 
and Afro-American 
art and music, 
including: Face of 
the Gods, Art and 
Altars of Africa and 
the African Americas 
(New York, The 
Museum for African 
Art, 1993); The Four 
Moments of the Sun: 
Kongo Art in Two 
Worlds (Washington, 
D.C., The National 
Gallery of Art, 
1981); African Art 
and Motion (Los 
Angeles, University 
of California, 1974); 
and Black Gods and 
Kings (Los Angeles, 
UCLA, 1971). 

He has also 
designed and orga- 
nized major exhibits 
of African and Afro- 
American art at the 
Museum of Primitive 
Art in New York, the 
Museum of Ethnic 
Arts in Los Angeles, 
and the National 
Gallery of Art in 
Washington D.C. 


* Dr. Thompson 


| prefers to use the 


word, “Vodun,” a 
more traditional 
African spelling for 
the Haitian religion. 
The Museum is 
using “Vodou,” the 
spelling used by the 
curators of the 
exhibit. According to 
numerous experts on 
the subject, there is 
no “proper” way to 
spell the word; 

many simply spell 
the word phonetically 
(see page 5 for more 
information). 
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May 5 — 19, 1997 


In this 15-day tour with Dr. Tarek Swelim, art historian semi-desert 
and expert in Islamic art and architecture, you will experi- region, filled 
ence two of the historically richest countries in the world: with ever- 
Syria and Jordan. On this tour you will see the remains of greens, to the 
the Roman Empire, ancient biblical ruins and artifacts, the Krak des 


castles of the Crusaders and early Islamic monuments of 
Islam. Discover for yourself why this region has been called 
the birthplace of human culture and civilization. 

From Chicago we will fly to Amsterdam; then onto 
Amman, Jordan’s capital, where we will meet Dr. Swelim. 
From Amman we will begin our epic journey into the heart 
of Jordan and Syria. 

In Jordan, we will first travel along the celebrated King’s 
Highway to the ruined capital of the Nabataeans. Along the 
way we will stop at the pilgrimage site of Mt. Nebo, said to 
contain the tomb of Moses. We will walk or ride on horse- 
back through the cool shadows of a mountain passageway to 
discover the magnificent site of the lost city of Petra’s 
Treasury — carved from rose-red-rock. Other sites on the 
Jordanian tour will include the Madaba — known for its 
mosaics and a 6th Century map of Palestine and lower 
Egypt — and Jerash, believed to be the finest example of a 


Chevaliers, a 
castle used by 
the Crusaders 
as a defensive 
outpost. Then 
we will visit 
the ancient city 
of Apamea, 
built in 300 
B.C. by Seleucos Nictor, in which Cleopatra and Roman 
Emperor Caracalla were entertained. Toward the end of the 
tour we will drive through portions of the Great Syrian 
Desert, where large caravans of camels may be seen; then 
onto the Fourat Cham Palace overlooking the Euphrates 
River. During the tour, we will visit the oasis of Palmyra, 
the economic center of the Roman Empire. 

Through the entire journey, you will enjoy the warm 


Roman provincial city, with its colonnades, theaters and 
mosaics. 

From Jordan we will travel into Syria to visit Damascus, 
where traces of civilizations dating back thousands of years 
have been discovered. We will journey through a hilly, 


hospitality of the great people of the region, while discover- 
ing their unspoiled land, which is unparalleled in the world. 
The cost.per person of the tour ranges from $4,360 (spe- 
cial land/air package) to $3,660 for the land-only package. 
Packages include accommodations, transfers and excursions. 


fhis August... The Great Trans-Canada Rail Journey 
A Cross County y adic From Montreal to Vancouver Aboard the American Orient Express, 


August 18 — 26, 1997 
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Enjoy nine days of splendor and magnificence as you travel aboard the 
American Orient Express from the historic cities of Eastern Canada to the 
Great Lakes, cutting across sprawling prairies and climbing over the 
majestic Canadian Rockies toward the Pacific Ocean. 

Along the way you will discover the rich cultures of Canada, thick 
pine forests, wildflower-rich meadows, peaceful streams and angry roar- 
ing rapids, mountainous regions and lush rolling prairies. You will see an. 
abundant array of wildlife, including grizzly bears, mountain goats, elk, 
deer, moose and bighorn sheep. This trip will be an unforgettable journey 
back in time to the golden age of railroading —- to the days of private 
parlor cars, friendly porters and leisurely dining at an elegant table with 
an ever-changing view. Please call the Tours Office for pricing. 
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